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Thus the purification of the suffering satyagrahi also
cleanses and strengthens the spirit of the opponent. Similarly
his love-force acts on and wins the sympathy and support of
public opinion.

Gandhiji also explains the working of non-violence psycho-
logically. "The strong in body in their insolence often mobilize

their ehard fibre'-----But when that 'hard fibre' comes in contact

not with its like but with the exact opposite, it has nothing to
work against. A solid body can only move on against another
solid body. You cannot build castles in the air."61 "The wrong-
doer wearies of wrong-doing in the absence of resistance. All
pleasure is lost when the victim betrays no resistance."62 Again,
"I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant's sword, not by
putting up against it a sharper-edged weapon, but by disappoint-
ing his expectation that I would be offering physical resistance.
The resistance of the soul that I should offer instead would
elude him. It would at first dazzle him and at last compel recog-
nition from him which recognition would not humiliate him
but uplift him."63 "It has been my invariable experience," he
wrote in 1924, "that good works good, evil, evil, and that
therefore, if the evil does not receive the corresponding res-
ponse, it ceases to act, dies of want of nutrition. Evil can only
live upon itself. , . -The law acts with scientific precision."64

A very important psychological reason that Gandhiji gives
for the effective working of satyagraha is that it affects the
adversary unconsciously, and the unconscious effect of our
actions is far greater than the conscious effect. "In violence
there is nothing invisible. Non-violence on the other hand is
three-fourths invisible and so the effect is in the inverse ratio
to its invisibility. Non-violence, when it becomes active, travels
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One of the secretaries of General Smuts said to Gandhiji towards the
end of the South African struggle, "I often wish you took to violence like
the English strikers, and then we would know at once how to dispose of
you. But you will not injure even the enemy. You desire victory by self-
suffering alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of courtesy
and chivalry. And that is what reduces us to sheer helplessness." General
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